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ABSTRACT 

This report presents detailed data on national 
private school enrollment and tuition trends, collected primarily 
from governmental sources. Six tables and three figures provide 
statistical data. An overview describes the availability and analysis 
problems concerning these data^ for example, the lack of information 
oh increasingly attended non-Cathoi^c religiously affiii^ schools . 
Data analysis includes total enrollment (with trends from i97d--85), 
proportion of students attending private schools^ with attendance by 
region and metropolitan status. Private school students^ are charted 
by family income, control of school (e^g. , religiously affiliated) , 
attendance^, parental educational attainment , and race/ethnicity^ 
Tuition and fees since 1979 are presented according to the foregoing 
categories. The report includes the following data implications : (iT 
Greater ^diversity in types of private schools attended occurs as the 
proportion of enrollment in Catholic schools descreases and the 
proportion in other religiously affiliated schools increases . (2) 
Diversity in racial/ethnic background presents mixed trendsj^ fewer 
black students but about the same number of Hispahics attended 
private schools in 1985 as in 1979^(3) Relative sizes of private and 
public school sectors have changed little in recent years. (4) 
Private schools' tuitions increased considerably faster than the cost 
of living between 1979-85 , especially for church-related schools. 
Appendices provide statistical miethbdologies , reliability, standard 
errors, and references. (CJH) 
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puipose of the Cerilef shall be id collect and 
disseminate statistics and other data related to educa- 
tion In the United States and in other nations. The 
eenter shall ... collect, collate v and rrom time to 
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I^ivate Setiool Enrollmenl and Itiilibn li^ends 



by Mary Frase Williams 



Overview 

Private schdois are an integrai part of American edu- 
cation, and no discussion of the condition of Ameri- 
can education would be complete without including 
private schools. They educate a substantial number of 
students, offer a wide range of educational programs 
and philosophies, and provide alternatives to the pur)- 
lic schools. Unfortunately, there is consider\bly less 
national data available about private schoul^: than 
about public schools. In particular, there is relatively 
little information about the diversity among diUerent 
types of private schools. In some cases data are 
?Y^y_^^l^_ ^_9I^PA"PS_ religiously-affiliated with 
nonreligiously-affiliated schools or Catholic schools 
with nonCatholic religiousiy-affiliated schools, but 
generally there is scant information about differences 
among nonCatholic religiously-affiliated schools, 
whose enrollments have grown in the past 10 years. 
The Center for Statistics is currently upgrading its 
own data collection on private schools and is work- 
ing with the national associations for private 
schools — including fundamentalist and evangelical 
Christian schools — to utilize the data they collect 
about their member schools. 

This paper discusses recent trends in private school 
erirollment arid tuitiori levels, two topics for which 
there are considerable riatibrial data available over 
tiriie arid_ which relate to a ri umber of salierit policy 
issues. The paper exarriiries trends in private schbb! 
erirollriient— total erirbllriierit arid by level arid cbritrol 
of school. Iri additibri, variatibris in private schbbl 
erirbllmerit fates ^ across regions^ cbriiriiuriity types, 
arid fariiily backgrourid characteristics are discussed. 
Similar arialyses are presented for trerids iri private 
school tuitiori. The rii^dr firidirigs are: 

Enrollment 

• The two national data sources — Center for 
Statistics and Bureau of the Census — on pri- 
vate schobl enrollment have not agreed upon 
the number arid proportion of private school 
students iri recent years. The variation may be 
related to differences iri the way the data are 
collected by the two agencies. 



• The Center for Statistics reported that there 
were 5,7 million private schbbl students iri 
1983-84 arid that 12.6 percerit of Ariiericari 
studerits atterided private schools iri that year. 

• The Bureau of the Census reported consider- 
ably lower numbers and proportions of private 
school students. Census' data show the per- 
centage of siudents in kindergarteri through 
12th grade attending private schools as ap- 
prbximately 11 percent iri 1985, which is the 
same as it was in 1970. 

• The pfopbrtibri bf all studerits atteridirig private 
schools decreased iri ne first _half of the 
1970's arid has iricrisased sirice 1979. 

• Mbst childrisri whb attend private schbbls are 
iri church-rejated schbbls— apprbxiriiately 86 
percerit iri 1979, 1982, arid 1985. The prbpor- 
tibri of childreri atteridirig Cathblic schbbls has 
decliried iri recerit years while the prdpbrtibri 
atteridirig bther church-related schools has iri- 
creased. 

• The vast rriajbrity bf private schbbl studerits 
aris frbrii low- arid riiiddle-iricbriie fariiilies. 

• The likelihood that a child will atterid a pri- 
vatis schbbl iricreases as faniily iricbriie arid 
educatidri rise. 

• Hispariic childreri are as likely as whites tb at- 
tend private schools,, when fariiily iricorne is 
takeri iritb accburit. Hbwever, black childreri 
gerierally are less likely to atterid private 
schbbls thari vvhite childreri, even wheri fariiily 
iricbriie is takeri iritb accburit. 

• According td the data collected by the Bureau 
bf the Cerisus, the riuriiber and propprtibri bf 
private school strjderits whb are black have de- 
cliried sirice 1979. Over that period the riurii- 
ber bf Hispariic studerits remairied apprbx- 
iriiately the sariie. 

tbition 

• Tuitidn arid fees are higher for studerits iri 
high schddl than elenieritary scJiooI, ridri- 
church-related thari church-related schddls, arid 
dther religidusly-affiliated schools thari Cathd- 
lic schddls. 
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• Hiltlon and fees were iirider $K000 for _ two- 
thirds and under $500 for brie-third of all. ele- 
mentary school childreri atteriding church-re- 
iated schools in 1 985. 

• Since 1979, tuition and fees in private schools 
have increased considerably faster than the 
cost-of-living. 

• Fariiilies of black elementary school students 
pay higher tuition and fees than families of 
white stiiderits. One factor contributing to that 
pattern riiay be blacks paying higher tuition in 
parish-djpefated Catholic schools because they 
are ridnparishidriefs. 

• High income families are considerably more 
likely to pay very high tuition than are low- 
arid middle-income families. 

implicatidhs 

• Greater diversity in the types of private 
schools children attend Is occurring as the 
P^ropbrt ion of private school enrol^lment Jn 
Catholic schools decreases and the proportion 
iri other religiously-affiliated schools increases. 

• According to data collected by the Bureau of 
the Cerisus, there are mixed trends relative to 
diversity iri the racial/ethnic backgrounds of 
private school students. There are fewer black 
students but about the same number of His- 
panics atteridirig private schools in 1985 as in 
1979. 

• The relative sizes of the public and private 
school sectors for elementary and secondary 
educatibri have changed very little In recent 
years according to data from the Bureau of 
the Census. 

Data 

There are twb riiajbr sources of national data on pri- 
vate schddl erirdllriierit, the annual School Enrollment 
Supplement to the Octbber Current Population Survey 
(CPS) arid iriterriiitterit Private School Surveys con- 
ducted by the Ceriter for Statistics (formerly the Na- 
tional Ceriter fdr Educatibri Statistics) in the U.S. 
Department of EdUcatidri. The twb sburces sometimes 
produce differing estiniates of the total number and 
P^^PO'*^^^" of private schodl studerits, (See the Ap- 
pendix for a mdre exterisive discussibri of the tw!^ 
surveys.) 



The Center for Statistics (CS) has periodically sur- 
veyed private schools to gather a variety of informa- 
tion, including enrollment data; (dnly schools that 
contain a first grade or above are Included in these 
surveys.) Prior to the 1983 Private Sclsool Survey, 
the Center used lists of private schools as the basis 
for_ conducting the survey. The methodology for the 
1983 survey was changed in two respects: the survey 
was changed from an universe to a sample survey, 
and an area frame was used to augment the list of 
schbpls. The area frame did uncover a considerable 
number of private schools that had not previously 
beeri included in the list_ of schools. A similar ap- 
proach was used for the Center's 1985 Private School 
Survey, but the results from that survey were not yet 
available when this publicatibn went to press. Be- 
cause df the 1983 charige in riiethbdblbgy. Center for 
Statistics data cariribt be used to examine trends in 
private schddl erirdllmerit bver tiriie. 

The Bureau df the Cerisus collects data on private 
schools annually arid the riiethbdolbgy has changed 
very little over tirtie. Cerisus gathers information 
about private schools thrbugh a hbusehbld. survey, the 
Current Populatidri Survey (CPS). The differences in 
methodology— a hdUsehbld surVey as compared to a 
survey of institutidris— betweeri the Bureau of the 
Census and the Center fdf Statistics riiay account for 
some of the differences in estirilated riuriibers of pri- 
vate school students. CS's charige iri rriethbdblogy 
may also be related to the differences, s i rice the t\yo 
sets of estiniates were much closer prior to the 1983 
change. 

Because the CPS data are comparable dVer tiriie, they 
are used in thjs paper for the analysis df trerids iri 
private school enrollment. Wherever Center fdr Statis- 
tics data reveal different trends or can supplement the 
CPS data, they are dted as well. Except for the ini- 
tial discussion of enrollment levels, the presentatidri 
is limited to elementary ajid secondary schools, 
grades 1-12, since the patterns and dynamics beldvv 
first grade are somewhat different: 



Private School Enrollment 
Total enrollment 

CS estimated there were 5.7 million private school 
studeriLs_in 1983, with 5.0 million In grades 1-12. 
The CpS estimate for 1983 private school enrollment 
iri grades J- 12—4.2 million — was considerably lower 
thari the CS estimate. The CPS estimate for kinder- 
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garteii_ ehrblliTieht iri_ private sdidbls was Higher than 
the _CS_ estimate— 656_ arid 427 thbusand respectively 
(U.S. Departriierit of Education, 1984b). 2 

CS estimates of the prdpdftidn of all students attend- 
ing private elementary and secondary school^ were 
higher than CPS estimates for 1983. Those estimates 
were: 

• For grades K-12, 12.6 percent for CS and 
10.9 percent for CPS. 

• For grades 1-12, 12.0 percent for CS arid 
10.9 percent for CPS. 

According to CPS data, the proportion of all students 
in kindergarten through 12th grade enrolled in private 
schools was 10.9 percent in 1970 and 1985, but be- 
tween those two years it varied considerably (Table 
1). 

• Both private and public school enrollments de- 
clined in the early 1970's, but private school 
enrollment declined more rapidly. In the fall 
of 1974 the proportion of private school stu- 
dents was only 9.8 percent. 



• Between 1974 and 1979, the proportion of 
private school students varied erratically, but 
since 1979, it has risen again;^ 

While the percent of private school students had re- 
turned to the 1970 level in the mid-1980's,^Jhe riurii- 
ber of such students had not according to CPS data. 

• There were nearly 14 percerit fewer private 
school students iri__the_fall of 1985 thari there 
had been in 1970. The nurriber of public 
school students also decliried by 14 percerit 
over that period. 

r in the first half of the I980's, while public 
school enrollment was still declining, private 
school enrollment in grades K to 12 sta- 
bilized. 



Based on the 1983 methodology, CS datajridicated a 
growth in private school _enrdllriierit_of 7.5 percerit 
between 1980 arid 1983. However, CS does riot have 
separate figures for private school eri roll merit in riur- 
sery school, kiridergarjeri, arid grades 1 to 12 for 
1980. Therefore, the 7.5 percerit iricrease iricludes 



table 1 

Private schoDl enrDliment trends: 1970 to 1985 



October 
of 

year 




K-12 erirbllmerit 
(tn thousands) 




Private school 
enroliment as a 

percentage of 
total K-12 
enrdllment 


Total 


Public 


Private 










1970 


51.848 


46.193 


5.555 


10:9 


1971 


51 .953 


46.575 


5.378 


10.4 


1972 


50.546 


45.343 


5.203 


10.3 


1973 


49.890 


44.945 


4,945 


9.9 


1974 


49.825 


44.958 


4,867 


9.8 


1975 


49.522 


44.521 


5,001 


10.1 


1976 


49,006 


44.202 


4,804 


9.8 


1977 


48.178 


43.153 


5,025 


10.4 


1978 


46.954 


41.976 


4.978 


10.6 


1979 


46.006 


41.343 


4.663 


10:1 


1980 


45,181 








1981 


45.598 


40,897 


4.701 


10.3 


1982 


44.834 


40.132 


4.702 


10.5 


1983 


44.569 


39.701 


4,868 


10:9 


1984 


44.099 


39.793 


4,306 


9.8 


1985 


44.660 


39.788 


4.872 


10.9 



— Mot_availabJe:_ 

SOURCE: LLS. Department of Coramerce. Bareaa of the Census. Sctiooi 
FnroffmenJ--Sociaf and Economic CnaYacferMcs of Students: tJctoder 1984 
jCurrent .Population Reports, Series P-20, No. 404). 1985 and unpublished 
tabulations. 
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growth in nursery school enrollment, which is ow- 
ing much faster than K-12 or 1-12 enroiiment. CS 
also shows a growth of 13 percent in the number of 
private schibols between J 980 and 1983 (U.S. be- 
partmeht of Education, 1984b); 



the remainder of this paper is based on CPS data 
except where there is a specific reference to data 
from the Center for Statistics. 

Grade-ieveJ. The portion of total erirbllmerit ac- 
counted j'or by private schddls varies by grade level. 
The proportion of students attending private schools 
is highest at the preschool level, and as children pro- 
gress through schooj, private schddls educate a de- 
creasing percentage of all students. 

• In 1985, Jhe proportion of students attendiiig 
private schools was 65.7 percent fdr nursery 
school, 15.6 percent for kindergarten, 11.4 
percent for grades 1-8 and 8.7 percent fdr 
grades 9-12. 

• Private school enroiiment rates by level were 
very similar m l 985 and 1970^ However, there 
has been a recent increase in the proportion of 
high school students attending private schools, 
from 7.4 percent of all students in 1979 to 
8.7 percent in 1985. 

Trends in the number of private school students differ 
by level. At the elementary grades (grades i-8), 
which accdunt for the bulk of private school stu- 
dents, enrollment dropped during the 1970's by ap- 
proximately 23 peicerit, but has remained relatively 
stable since 1980. Kindergarten arid high school en- 
rollments have changed very little since 197D. Enroll- 
ment in private nursery schddls, bri the other hand, 
has grown throughout the peridd, riidre thari doubling 
between 1970 and 1985. That grdwth reflects the ris- 
ing rates of total preschddl enrdllnnerit (Peridletdri, 
V^^"^^' A'i^^^. P^^P^rtion df nursery school stu- 
dents enrolled in private schddls has ridt chariged. 

Type of private svhooi. There are many different 
kinds of private elementary and secdndary schddls— 
day and boarding schools, religiously-affiliated arid 
secular schools, coedacatiqnal and single-sex schddls. 
Unfortunately, little comparab[e national data dvef 
time exists on enroiiment trends by type of private 
school. Since 1979 the Bureau of the Census has pe- 
riodicaljy asked whether the private school a child 
was atteridirig was "church-rejated'^* or not and the 
Ceriter for Statistics classified private schools by con- 



trol—Catholic, bther_religibusly-affiiiated, and un- 
affiliated— iri the 1983 survey. While there are con- 
siderable differences, ariibrig the church-related 
schoois, little riatibrial data are available to shed light 
on this diversity. 

The vast majdrity of children in. private schools at- 
tend schools which are rlsligibusly affiliated. While 
the proportion df private school students in church- 
rejSed schools has ndt decliried iri recent years, the 
composition of church-related schools has chariged. 



• in 1979, 1982, and 1985, apprbximately 86 
percent of all private schddl studerits iri grades 
1-12 were enrolled in church-related schbbls. 

• ehurch-reiate^ schools accdunt fdr Idwer pro- 
portions of private school students belbw the 
first grade level— 72 percent fdr kindergarten 
and 39 percent for nursery school in 1985. 

Catholic schoolr have historically accounted fdf mdst 
studerits in church-related schools, but their relative 
pbsitidn has been changing in jhe recent past, Cathd- 
iic schbbi erirbllmenl has been declining, while en- 
rollriierit iri other types of religiously-affiliated 
schbols has been increasing (U.S. Department of Ed- 
ucatibri, 1984b; Cooper, McLaughlin, and Manno, 
1983). 

• The prbpbrtiori of all private school students 
atteridirig^ Cathblic schbols was 64 percent in 
1980 arid that percentage declined to 56 per- 
cent in 1983 (U.S. Department of Education, 
1984b). Cathblic schbbis enrolled 87 percent 
of all private school students in 1965-66 (Cat- 
terall, 1985). 

• The proportidn df studerits iri other rejigiously- 
affiliated schddls rdse frdm 21 to 25 percent 
of all private schddl students between 1980 
and 1983 (U.S. Departriient of Education, 
?984b). 

• Accdrdirig td Cbbper (1985), the schbbis with 
the highest grbwth rates in enrollment in re- 
cent years aitibrig the bther religiously-affili- 
ated schddls have beeri evarigelical, Calvinist, 
and Lutheran schddls. Alsb shbwing cbnsider- 
able growth have been iridependent schools 
and those serving special educatibn studerits. 



• Accordmg to CS estimates, the number of 
bther religiously-affiliated schools increased 
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appfpximately 20 percem between 1980 and 
1983 and the number of nonrejigiously-affiji- 
ated schools increased nearly 30 percent over 
the sarnie period (U.S. Department of Edaca- 
tidn, 1984b). 

Rejgion and merropoiimn status. Patterns of private 
school enrollment vary by region and type of com- 
munity. In recent years regional differences in private 
school enrollment rates have remained aboo^ the 
same, while differences among types of communities 
have narrowed (T^ble 2). 

• Historically, private schools have educated a 
higher proportion of all elementary and sec- 
ondary students iji central cities than in the 
suburbs or nonmetropolitan areas: 

• Those differences have been decreasing since 
1979 as private school enrollment rates have 
been declining in the cities, and increasing 
elsewhere: This pattern may reflect closing of 
Catholic schools in urban centers and the ex- 
pansion of evangelical and fundamentalist 
schools in suburban and nonmetropolitan areas 
(Catteraii, 1985). 

• ftivate schools educate a higher proportion of 
students in the Northeast and North Central 
regions than in the South and West. 



• During the 1970's, regional differences in pri- 
vate school enrollment rates decreased, as the 
rates increased in the South and West, while 
decreasing in the Northeast and North Central 
regions. The trend of narrowing regional dif- 
ferences did not continue into the 1980's 
mble 2). 

The relative importance of church-related schools dif- 
fers by region, while differences among cities, sub- 
urbs, and nonmetropolitan areas in the proportion of 
private school students attending church-related 
schools are minor 

• In 1979, religiously-affiliated schools ac- 
counted for a higher proportion of private 
school students in the Northeast and North 
Central regions than in the South and West. 

• Between 1979 and 1985, the proportion of 
church-related students declined in the North- 
east and increased in the North Central re- 
gion. 

• In 1985,^ nearly all private school students in 
the North Central regidri attended a church-re- 
lated school (95 percent), whereas that propor- 
tion was considerably lower in the other three 
regibris (78 to 84 percent). 



Table 2 

Propbrtidh of all students attending private 
schools, by region and metropolitan status 



Metropolitan status Proportion of October enrollment, 

and region grades 1-12, attending privatie schools 



1970 1979 1982 1985 



U;S; 10.5 9.8 10.0 10.5 

Region: — 
Northeast 
North Central 
South 
West 



17.1 


12.5 


13.3 


14.2 


13.4 


ii.5 


11.7 


12.4 


5;7 


7:8 


7.4 


8.2 


6.0 


7.9 


8.4 


8.2 



MetropoJitaa status: _. _: 

Central city 16:4 16:0 13.7 13.8 

Suburb 11.6 10.0 11.0 11:9 

Ndnmetrbpdiitan 5^ 5^ 5.9 6.2 

SdURCE.il.S. D^partnienLoi Commerce, Bureau bj the Census, Private School 
EnroffmejJt. TvftioK and imvUwent Trends: October. 1979 (Cuitent Ropjilation 
Reports. Series P-23, No. 124). 1982 and unpublished tabalationsiBianchi, S. , 
Private School Enrollment: Trends arid Debates, Research in Soctotogy of 
Educadon and Socialization, 3, 1982. 
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Characteristics of private school students 

Pamiiy income. While on average, students attehd- 
P"^^^^ schoois come from more affluent famiMes 
than public schod! students, most private school stu- 
dents are from low- and middle-income families (Fig- 
ure i): 

• A majority of both public arid private school 
students came from rtiiddle-jricolme ($15,000 
to $49,999) families in 19S5=56 percent of 
public school students and 63 percent of pri- 
vate school students. 

• A substantial proportion — dne-severith=df pri- 
va^ school students came frdm Idw-incdriie 
families (Jess than $15,000). One-third of pub- 
lic school students came frdm Idw-incdme 
families. 

• ^PP^_°^_i"^^^^'y twice as riiariy private school 
students came frdm high-iricbme families 
($50,000 or more) as public school students — 
23 percent vs. 1 1 percent. 



• there is a cdnsidefable difference between 
church-related and ndrichUrch-related private 
schoois in terms df the fartiily incomes of 
their students (Figure 1), Family iricbmes of 
the students in nonchurch-related schools are 
much higher than for students iri church-re- 
lated schoois, but dnly a sniall portion (less 
^^^^ i^.P^^^^"^^) private school studerits at- 
tend nonchurch-reiated schddls. 

The likelihood that a child^ wili be enroiled in a pri- 
vate school rises with family income (T^ble 3), al- 
though even at the highest incdme levels^ most 
students attend public schools^ The relationship be- 
tween income and private school attendance is partic- 
ularly strong for rionchurch-related schoois. 

• in 1985,^ the proportion of children in grades 
1-12 enroljed in cliurch-reiated schddls rdse 
from 3 percent when famiiy income was be- 
low $7,500 to 17 percent when income was 
$75,000 and above: 



l^ble 3 

EnroUment rates in private elemeritafy and secondarj schools by race/ 
ethnicity, family income, and control of school: October 1985 



ProjDbrtlbn of children in g rades 1 to 12 attending private schools 



Famiiy 
income 




All children 






White 




Total 
private^ 


Churcli- 
related 


Noncharch- 
related 


Total 
privatei 


Church- 
reiated 


Nonchurch- 
related 


Total^ 
Less than $7,500 
S7,500 to $14^99 
$15,000 to $24,999 
$25,000 to $34,999 
$35,000 to $49,999 
$50,000 and over 


10.5 
3.5 
5:7 
8.6 
13.1 
13.8 
20:0 


8.5 
2:8 
4.7 
7.2 
11. d 
11:8 
14.8 


1.4 
.5 
.4 
.8 
1.5 
1:6 
4.3 


11.9 
4.9 
6.7 
_9.4 
^3:5 
14.5 
20.1 


9.8 
4.1 

5.7 

8:2 
11.3 
12.4 
15.1 


1.5 
.5 
;5 
.7 
1.5 
1.7 
4.2 






Black 






Hisjsanic^ 




Family 
income 


Total 
private^ 


Church- 
related 


Nonchurch- 
related 


Total - 
private' 


Church- 
related 


Nonchurch- 
related 


Total^ 

t:ess-tl7an $7,500 
$7,500 to $14,999 
$15,000 to $24,999 
$25rdQb to $34,999 
$35,000 to $49,999 
$50,000 and over 


3.7 
1.5 
2.7 
3:8 
8.4 
7.4 
14.7 


2.4 
.8 
1:8 
2.5 
6.3 
4.5 
9.3 


.7 
.4 
.2 
.7 
.8 
1.9 
4:7 


6.7 
3:0 
5.1 
8.0 

10.7 
13:1 
20.2 


6.1 
2.4 
5.1 
7.1 
.9:1 
13.1 
20.2 


.3 
.6 
.0 

_:2 
1.1 
.0 
.0 



' nc ludes some students for whom control of the private school was not reported. 
^ Includ^s^orae students for whom family income was not reported 
3 Hispanics raay-be of any race. 

Sln^lvSlnlifSl'iSS.'""'" °' ^ »° Current 
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Proportion of elementary and secoiidary students by holuseh 
income, educational attainment, and control of school: 1985 



Family ihcbme 




"Parental" educational attainment 



Type of 
school 



Public 



Church-related 



Ndrichurch-related 




"T 
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"T 
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T 

30 



-r 

40 50 60 
Percent ot students 



Educational attainment: 

□ Less than 4 years of 

high schod[ 

4 years of high school 
1 to 3 years of college 
4 years of college or 
more 



SOURCE' LLS:-Departmeni_Df Commerce. Bu reau of the Census. 1 985 October School Enrollment 
Supplement to the Current Population Survey, unpublished tabulations. 
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• The proportions of children attending ribri- 
church-related schools in 1985 weit less than 
1_ percent if family income was iess than 
$25,000, [ess than 2 percent if family iricdme 
vvas between $25^000 and $74,999, and iO 
percent if family income was at least $75,000. 

• Most private school students at all income lev- 
els attend church-related schools, but the like- 
lihood that the private school will be ndri- 
church-related increases with family income. 
In 1985 only 10 percent of private school stu- 
dents from families with incomes below 
$25,000 were enrolled in a nonchurch-related 
school as compared to 37 percent of those 
from families with incomes of $75,000 or 
more. 

Bianchi (1982) reported no clear trend during the 
1970s toward increasing or decreasing differences be- 
tween pubHc and private schools in family mcdme 
levels. J^he same was _also true between 1979 arid 
1985. The median family income for adUsehdlds 
cdritairiirig elementary andjecondary school students 
increased between 1979 and 1985 for students iri all 
types df schools^ However, there was little change in 
the relative levels of family income of public arid 
private schddls.^ 

The likelihooci that a child will attend a private 
school also increases with the educatidnal attainrnent 
of his or her parents. The differences among types of 
schools in j;parentar' educatidrial backgrounds were 
similar to those for family incdriie in 1985.5 

• In households where the ''parent'' had not 
completed high school, 5 percerit df the chil- 
dren in grades 1-12 attended a private school. 

• If the '^parent" had at least a bacHeldr's de- 
gree, 18 percent of elementary and secdndary 
school students attended a private schddl. 

• The same percentage=56 percent— df students 
in public and private schdols had a "parent" 
with a moderate amdUrit of educatidri (finished 
high school but less thari a bachelors degree). 
The proportion of public schdol students 
whose ''parent" was not a high schdol gradu- 
ate was more than ddUble that for private 
school students — 26 vs. 11 percerit. 

• The "parent" of 30 percent of the students iri 
church-related schools had at least a bacheldr's 



degree, whiie 18 percerit of public school stu- 
dents had such highly educated ^'parents." 

• The relatively few students attending hbh- 
church-reiated private schdols came from 
hoosehoids with much higher ievels of educa- 
tional attainment thari children .attending 
church-related schools (Figure 1). The *'par- 
ent" of more than half (56 percent) the stu- 
dents in nonchurch-related schools had at least 
a bachelor's degree. 

^ace/er^n/c/ty: Black students are much less likely 
to attend private schools than whites. Hispanic chil- 
dren are more likely than blacks, but less likely than 
whites, to attend a private school (Figure 2). 

• Private school enrollment by black ydUrigsters 
is low primarily because of low enrdllmerit 
rates in church-related schools — ^orily 2.4 per- 
cent of all black children attended church-re- 
lated schools in 1985 as compared to 9.8 per- 
cent of whites and 6. 1 percent of Hispanics. 

Very few blacks and Hispanics living outside of met- 
ropolitan areas attend private schools. 

• Iri 1985_, private school enrollrnent rates were 
about .5 percent for blacks and 2 percent for 
Hispanics in nonmetropolitan areas. Apprdx- 
iniately 5 percent of blacks living in ceritral 
cities and in the suburbs attended private 
schools^ while for Hispanic children, private 
school enrollment rates were between 7 and 8 
percerit in central cities and the suburbs. 

One factdr contributing to low private school atten- 
dance by blacks and Hispanics is lower family in- 
comes thari whites, since private school attendance 
increases with family income: The differences in pri- 
vate schddl attendance between whites and Hispanics 
are largely a function of differing family income lev^ 
els. Enrdllmerit rates for whites and Hispanics at the 
same income level did not differ significantly iri 
1985 (Table 3). However, differences in private 
school enrdllmerit rates between blacks and whites 
generally femairi.e 

The number of black students in private schdols in- 
creased during the late 1970's, and duririg that period 
the gap between blacks and whites in private school 
erirdllment rates narrowed. HdweVer, according to 
CPS, the number of black private school students de- 
cliried by 25 percent between 1979 and 1985. As a 
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FIGURE 2 - Private elementary and secondary enroiiment as a proportion of 
total enrollment, by race/ethnicity 



Percent in grades 1-12 
enrolled in private school 




2 - 



0 -1 • 1 T- 

1970 1975 1980 1985 

October of year 



1 , Hispahics may be of any race: 



NOTi: Data for 1980 not available. 

SOURCE: U.S^DepartaieritotCornfnerc^,_Bureau_of the Census. Pfl\^te School EnroMenl, Tomon^ and 
Ermttwent Trends: October 1979: School Enrollment - Social and Economic Cnaraclens^cs of Students: 
October 1984: and 1985 October School Enrollment Supplement to the Current Population Survey, 
unpublished tabulations. 
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result, the black enrbllment rate — and the difference 
between bjacks and ^yhites — was approximately the 
same iii 1985 as in 1970 (Figure 2): 

• Between 1970 and 1979, the number of black 
elementary and secondary students attending 
private schbbls increased by over 30 percent 
(U.S. Department of Commerce, 1985). Black 
enrdllmerit in Catholic schools increased over 
20 percent between. 1970 and 1980, while 
total erirbllmeht in Catholic schools was de- 
clining by 30 percent (National Catholic Edu- 
cational Assdciatibri, 1986b). 

• The decline in black attendance in private 
schools since 1979 has largely been due to a 
decline in black erifdilmerit rates in_church-re- 
iated schools— from 4.2_percent of all black 
students in grades I to 12 in 1979 to 2.4 per- 
cent in 1985. 

• It is unclear in what types bf church-related 
schools black erirbllmerit has declined. Data 
from the National Catholic Educa^^ Asso- 
ciation (NCEA) (1986b) indicate that black en- 
rollment in Catholic schools declined, about 
one percent between 1980-8 1 and 1984-85. 
The National Assdciatidri of Independent 
Schools (NAIS) (1986) repdrted a 13 percent 
increase in black students between 1981-82 
and 1985-86. 

According to CPS data, there have been no consis- 
tent trends over time for Hispanic enrollment in pri- 
vate schools. In part, this reflects the small CPS 
sample for Hispanics, which results in large standard 
errors so that even large dilferences may not be sla- 
tistically significant. Individual private school associa- 
tions have reported considerable increases in both 
Hispanic arid Asian enrollments in member schools. 

• NCEA (1986b) has reported considerable 
growth in Hispanic enrollment in Catholic 
schools sirice 1970, especially prior to 198d — 
18 percent between 1970 arid 1980 and 3.5 
percent between 1980 and 1985. 

• NAIS (1986) reported an increase of 7 percent 
in Hispanic enrollment between 198 1 and 
1985. 

• Both NCEA arid NAIS report increased enroll- 
ment in mertiber schools by Asian-Americans 
of approxirtiately 50 percent iri the first half 
of the 1980's. 



Blacks represent a srrialler prbpbrtion of private than 
of public school _studerits, arid that proportion has de- 
ciined sirice 1979. 

• Apprdxiriiately 5.5 percent bf private school 
studerits were black in 1985, as coriipared to 
7.5 pefcerit iri 1979. Ambng public school 
students, the percentage bf black studerits was 
slightly less thari 17 jiercent in 1985 and had 
not changed sirice 1979. 

• The prdpdrtidri df studerits iri church-related 
schools whd were black decreased from 7.6 to 
4.5 percent betweeri 1979 and 1985. 



Hispanics constituted 6 percent of private school stu- 
dents in 1985 and 10 percerit of public school stu- 
dents. 



Tliition Levels 

The Bureau of the Census has collected data dri pri- 
vate school tuition and fees every 3 years sirice 
1979. The general patterns related td tuitidn levels 
were the same in 1979, 1982, and 1985. Tuitidri is 
higher in high schools than in elementary scHddls 
and in nonchurch-related schools than in church-re- 
lated schools (Table 4). 

• Iri 1985, tultiori for one-third of the ele- 
mentary students attending church-related 
schools was under $500 and it was between 
$500 and $1,00(3 for another third. Over sixty 
percent of all studerits m private elementary 
schools attended a church-related school where 
tuition and fees were less than $1,000 in 
1985. 

• For elementary students iri nonchurch-related 
schdolls, tuitibri and fees were less than 
$l,500_fpr_abbut one-third of the students and 
dver $3,000 for more than a third. 

• At the high schbbl level in 1985, one half of 
the studerits iri church-related schools atterided 
a schddl where the tuitibri and fees were less 
than $1,500. TUitidri arid fees exceeded $3,0(30 
for dver half the high school students enrolled 
in nonchurch-related schools. 

The Center for Statistics also collects data dri private 
school tuition and conipiles the informatidn separately 
for Catholic and other religiously-affiliated schddls. 
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Table 4 

Thiddri arid fees iri private schocls, by levsi and control: October 1985 



tevei and 
cdhtfdl of 
school 


Propdrtidn df istudents^ with tuition and fees of: 


Median 
tuition 


Mean 
tuition 
and 
fees 


tess- than 
$500 


$500- 
$999 


$1,000- 
$1 .499 


$1,500- 
$1 .999 


$2,000- 
and over 


and 
fees 


Elereentary2 _ 


29.8 


33.0 


19.3 


5.7 


12.2 


$ 774 


$1 .046 


(Grades 1-8) 
Church -related 


33.3 


37.0 


19.2 


5:5 


5.0 


692 


799 


Nonchurch -related 


6.7 


6.4 


19.0 


7.0 


60.6 


2,282 


2.709 


Secondary^ 


2.8 


10.1 


31.4 


25.5 


30.2 


1,569 


-^,003 


(Grades 9-12) 
Church-related 


2.7 


11.3 


35.2 


27:8 


23.1 


1,5(38 


1,618 


Nonchurch-related 


3.0 


4.2 


12.0 


13:3 


67.5 


3,571 


4,042 



1 Percent calculated onlotai number of students for whom tuition levels were reported. The nor: response rate on the taition item 
for the categories in the table ranged from 10 to 18 percent, the response rate was higher for ndnchurch-reliated schdolis than 
church-rislated schools. 

2 Includes some students fdr whdm cdritrdi of the private school was not reported. 



Nfn"E: May not sumJo_ldOj)ercenLdM ^ ^ . -_ „ , ^ , 

SOURCE: U.S: Department of eoJTjmerce._Bureau of the Census, October 1985 School Enrollment Supplement to the 
Pbpulatidh Survey, unpublished tabulations: 



Such data were gathered for the 1983-84 and 
1985-86 school years, but the 1985-86 data were not 
yet available when this report went to press: For the 
1983-84 school year, tuition in Catholic schools was 
considerably lower than in other religiously-affiliated 
schools (V S. Department of Education, 1986b). 

• Median tuition for the 1983-84 school year 
was approximately 75 percent higher in other 
reiigiously-affijiated schools than in Catholic 
schools: 

Tuition and fees in private schools have risen more 
sharply than the cost-of-living since 1979 according 
to data from the Current Population Survey. For 
church-related schools, the increases have been 
greater in elementary schools than, in high schools 
and greater between 1979 and 1982 than between 
1982 and 1985. For nonchurch-related schools, there 
has been relatively little difference in tuition trends 
between the two time periods.'? 

• The Consumer Price index (CPD increased 48 
percent between 1979 and 1985. Median pri- 
vate school tuition and fees increased 103 per- 
cent for elementary school students and 69 
percent for high school students in that pe- 
riod.^ 

• The increases in church-related tuition and 
fees between 1979 arid 1982 were 74 percent 



for elemeritafy school students and 37 petCWi 
for high school students. The CP! rose 33 
p>ercerit iri that period. 

• For the 1982-85 period, tuition and fees for 
church-related schools increased 22 Percent for 
both eleriieritary and high school pupils. The 
iricrease iri the cost-of-living was U percent 
betweeri 1982 and 1985. 



• Tuition increases for riorichurch-related stuUi^hts 
were 78 percent for elemeritary studerits ^rid 
over 100 .percent for high school studerits be- 
tween 1979 and 1985. 

• Differences iri tuition arid fees between >IU- 
dents in church- arid ribrichurch-related High 
schools increased between 1979 arid 1985, due 
to a much higher rate of iricrease for stuii<s?tits 
iri rionchurch-related schools over the period;^ 
over 100 piercerit coriipared to 67 percent for 
studerits in chiirch-related schools. 

Region and metropolitan status. Median tuition lev- 
els iri private schools vary by region and metra- 
pdlitan status, and that variation is somewhat differ- 
erit for elementary and secondary school studR^ts 
(T^ble 5). For students in grades 1-8, median tuition 
and fees are lower in the Northeast and North Cen- 
tral regions than in the South and West and higher 
in the suburbs than elsewhere. For high school ^tu- 
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dents, median tuition is higher in the West than in 
the other regions arid lower in rionmetropoHtan than 
in metfdpdiitah areas. 



• In 1985 tiiitibri arid fees for a much larger 
pfdpdrtidn_ of elementary school students were 
less than $1,000 jri the Northeast (74 percent) 
and the North Central (80 percent) regions 
than in the South (44 percent) and West (46 
percent). 

• The regidrial differences may reflect in part 
differences in erirdllment patterns. Higher pro- 
portldns df students iri the Northeast and 
North Central regions attend Catholic ele- 
mentary schddls, which terid to have lower tu- 
itions. 

• At ihe high schddl level, very few students at- 
^^"^ Pri'^^t^ schddls where the tuition is less 
than $1,000 and there is little regidrial varia- 
tion in this pattern— from 10 percerit iri the 
West to 15 percent in the North Central re- 
gion: However, there are fegidriai differences 
in the proportion of students fdr whom tuition 
is very high, $3,000 or mdre=frdm 21 per- 



cent, in the Northeast to 4 percent in the 
North Ceritral region iri 1985; 

• There is cbrisiderable variation in high school 
tui.ion levels by metropolitan status: Thirty- 
eight percerit of students in nonmetropolitan 
areas pay_ private school tuition arid fees of 
less thari $ 1,000 as opposed to only 6 percent 
in the suburbs and 9 percent living in central 
cities. 

/?i3Ci?/i?r/m/c/ty. For elementary pupils attending pri- 
vate schodls, blacks have tended in recant years to 
pay somewhat rndre iri tuition and fees than have 
whites (Figure 3). 

• In 1982 and 1985 the proportion of black 
pupils_for whom tuition and fees were less 
than $500 \yas considerably below that for 
whites (arid Hispariics in 1982). This was true 
fdr all private elementary schools and for 
church-related eleriieritary schools.^ 

• In 1985, tuition and fees exceeded $1,000 for 
over half (53 percent) df the black private 
school elementary students, but only 36 per- 



Table 5 

B^^ivprh^ate school tuition and fees, by level, control, region, and metropolitan 



ReQipn and 
metropolitan 
status 



Median tDition and fees 





Elementary studen 
(Grades 1-8) 


s 




Secondary students 
(Grades 9-12) 




TotaP 


Church- 
related 


Nonchurch- 
reiated 


TotaM 


Church- 
related 


Nbnchurch- 
related 


SUA 


$692 


$2,282 


$1,569 


SI, 508 


S3,57i 


m 

561 
1,074 
i,d34 


515 
545 
978 
978 


3,581 
1,627 


1,617 
1,523 
1.451 
2.014 


1.522 
1.509 
1,315 
1,861 




737 
834 
679 


671 
748 
620 


2.803 
2.803 


1,566 
1.700 
1.079 


1.528 
1,591 
1.043 


5,211 



U.S. 

Region: 
Northeast 
North Central 
SoDth 
West 

Met roppJitan status: 
Central city 
Soborb 

Ndnmetrop olltan 



—Cell size toq3malJ_Uess^iban_75,e6e^^ a reliable estimate. " " 

nncludes some students for. whom control of the private school was not reported 

Ssh^^SSis!"'^ °^ ^"^"^^ °' ^^^^ ^''^ ^"'■'"'"'"^ ^^^^^ to the Current Population Survey 
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cent of white students and 24 percent of His- 
panic students. 

• In elementary schoois, faniiiies of white and 
Hispanic students paid about the same tuition 
arid fees in 1985. 

Two factors that may help explain the racial/ethnic 
patterns ai-e tuition policies in Catholic schools and 
the way that CPS collects data on tuition. 

• Blacks attending Catholic schools tend to be 
ridriCathoIics, which is not the case for His- 
panics or whites (National Cathoiic Educa- 
tional Association, 1986b): Parish schools 
often charge higher tuition to nonparishibners, 
so blacks attending such schools would tend 
to pay higher tuition than whites and His- 
panics. 

• Instructions to CPS interviewers for the tuition 
item on the October Supplement are that infor- 
mation on tuition and fees should exclude 
scholarships or subsidies. Therefore, the CPS 
tuition figures may overstate the net cost to a 
family of sending their child to a private 
school. If black children are more likely to re- 
ceive scholarships or some other forrn of sub- 
sidy than other students, then the tuition diP 
ferentjals between blacks and others would be 
reduced If scholarships were taken into ac- 
count. 



Family income. The level of tuitibri a fariiily pays 
to send a child to private schbbi varies with family 
income, but the relationship between income arid tui- 
tion levels has not been particularly strbrig iri the 
198b's. Income may have a larger iriipact bri whether 
a child attends private school thari bri hbw riiuch tui- 
tion the family pays when the child does attend. The 
1982 and 1985 CPS surveys used the sariie income 
and tuition categories, and iri both cases, the general 
pattern is similar (Table 6). 

• There is ribt much difference across income 
categories iri the distributidri of tuition levels; 
except for the highest income categories — 
$50,000 br riibrc. 

• Orie possible explanation for the lack of 
greater variatibri across income levels is the 



fact that CPS data reflect gross and not net 
cbsts to the fariiily of sending the chiid to prj- 
yate schbbi. If Ibwef-incdme families are more 
likely tb receive schdlarships or other sub- 
sidies, theri the differential between gross 
cbsts arid riet cdsts may be greater for jower- 
iricbriie fariiilies. If data were avaijable on net 
costs^but-bf^pdcket costs, the relationship^ be- 
tweeri fariiily irtcdme and tuition levels might 
be strbriger. 



• Iri 1982 arid 1985, families with Incomes 
above $50,000 were more likely to send their 
child td a private school where tuition and 
fees exceeded $2,000, at both the elementary 
arid secdridary school levels. As noted earlier, 
relatively few private school students — less 
than dne-fdurth — come from such high-income 
faitiilies. 



Implieatieiis 



The irerids iri private school enrollments and tuitions 
preserited abdve have a variety of jmplications both 
for private schddls and for American education in 
gerieral. The implications for private schools are dis- 
cussed beldw, followed by the more general Implica- 
tidris. 

Private school implications 

A riiajdr theme that can be seen in the recent enrol I- 
rtierit trends for private schools is their continued, 
arid in some respects increasing, diversity. For exam- 
pie: 

• The proportion of students attending ribn- 
Cathoiic reiigiously-affliiated schools has beeri 
increasing, while the proportion atteridirig 
Catholic schools, which have historically ac- 
counted for a very large majority bf all stu- 
dents In church-related schools, has beeri de- 
clining. In 1983, apprbximately equal 
proportions of private schools were Cathblic, 
other religiously-affiliated, arid ribriaffiliat<=^d 
(U.S. Department of Education, 1986a). 

• The students attending private schools cdme 
from a variety of fariiily backgrburids, particu- 
larly those atteridirig church-related schools. 
The majority bf private schddl students come 
from middle-income fariiilies. 
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FIGURE 3 



ana^Ssfrohfif ^"^""^^ eJementary schools, by raceTethniclty 



All elementary students in private schools 



White 
Hispanic' 
BlacR 



1979 



1982 




1985 



^®I^®rit of elemehtaiv students 
attending a private school 



Tuition and fees: 

□ tess than $500^ 

M $500-$9992 

0 $1.OO0-$1,999 

H $2,000 and over 



Elementary students in church-related schools 



VWiite 
Hispanic" 



Black 



While 



Hispanic' 



While 



Hispanic*^ 
Black 



1979 




_'^?''^eht of elerrieritary students 
attending a church-related school 



1; tessthan$300fo^^79 

2. $3QQ_tQ^^ for 4979. 

3. Hispanicsmay boofany race. 
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table 6 

Itiition and fees in private schools by level and 



family income: 1982 and 1985 



Family 
income. 



1985: 



Less than $7,500 
$7^0010 $14,9i9.. 
$15,000 to $24,999 
$25,000 to $34,999 
$35,000 to $49,999 
$50,000 to $74,999 
$75,000 and over 

1982: 

Less than $7,500 
$7,500 to $14,999 
$15,000 to $24,999 
$25,000 to $34,999 
$35,000 to $49,999 
$50,000 to $74,999 
$75,000 arid over 



Proportion of students^ with tuiti on and fees ot 

Elementary students Secondary students 

(Grades 1-8) (Grades 9-12) 

TilTian $1,000- Mm Less than $1,000- 

$1,000 $1,999 and over _ $1.000 $1,999 



$2.000__ 
and over 









78.2 


18.5 


3:4 


74.1 


20.2 


5.8 


69.3 


26.2 


4.5 


65.5 


27.3 


7.3 


62.8 


28.2 


9.0 


58.2 


23.9 


18.1 


29.5 


20.8 


49.8 



24.1 


1 60.2 


1 15.7 


24.1 


59.4 


16.5 


11.9 


63.9 


24;2 


11.4 


63.6 


25.0 


7.1 


56.5 


36.3 


1.8 


32.5 


65.8 



85.7 


11.9 


2.4 


81.9 


16.4 


1.8 


81.0 


15.3 


3.7 


80.5 


14.7 


4:8 


75.4 


14.6 


9.9 


55.4 


19.5 


25.1 


28.7 


31.8 


39.5 



44.0 


J 48.6 


1 


27.7 


61.9 


10.4 


29.3 


55.0 


15.7 


29:8 


52.8 


17.4 


12.1 


} 54.8 


[ 33:2 



t Pprrpntanp rarriilated on total number of students f or whom iuition levels were reported. THenonresponse rate on the tuitibri item by incottie category rangedjrom 7 to 27 
p«?n pe«Sor 13 percent for secondary students) and 4 to 26 percent in 1982 (1 1 percent for elementary students and 13 

percent for secondary Students). _ _ 

sSlcSf SieS?^fi?!hS^ Su 0^ census, October 1985 and October 1982 School Enrollment Supplements to the Current Population Sun^e, 
□npoblished tabulations. 



• Some of the convergence [n private school at- 
tendance rates that occurred In the 1970's, par- 
ticularly among regions, has not continued 
into the 1980's: Children stlM are more likely 
to attend a private school if they live in the 
Northeast and North Central regions. 

• However, the differences between ceritral cities 
vs. suburbs and rural areas in the likelihood 
that a child will attend a private school have 
been narrowing. The decreases in private 
school attendance rates in the large cities arid 
the Increases elsewhere may be a reflectipri of 
the first trend mentioned above, the decliriirig 
percentage of private school students iri Catho- 
lic schools and the increasirig^ prdpbrtidri iri 
other religiously-affiliated schools. 

• One area in v^hich diversity has riot iricreased 
in recent years according to CPS data is the 
racial/ethnic backgrounds of private school stu- 
dents. In particular, private school erirdllriient 
rates for black students have decliried since 
1979, reversing the trends of the 1970's. His- 



panic private school attendance patterris have 
not changed significantly in recent years. 

Tuition levels for private schools increased cqrisider- 
ably faster than the cost-of-living betweeri 1979 and 
1985, especially for church-related schools. It is un- 
clear whether the tuition Increases affected erirdllriient 
trends during this period. 

• 6ri the drie harid, total enrollment in private 
schools was stable while public school enroll- 
merit was declining. 

• On the other hand, black enrollment de- 
creased, particularly in church-related schpdls^ 
where the tuition increases were propdrtidri- 
ately the greatest; The ratio of median fariiily 
iricome for black private school students td 
black public school students increased frdrri 
1.95 in 1979 to 2:66 in 1985, which suggests 
an increasing differential in family iricdriie be- 
tween black students in public and private 
schools: 



ERIC 



is 
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• Other studies have shown that tuition levels do 
affect family choice of a school, and that the 
enroilment decisions of minority and Ibwer-in- 
come faniilies are more sensitive to tuition 
levels than white and iiijher-income families 
(Williams, Hanchef, & Hutrier, 1983; Noell 
1984). 



Implications for American education 

The prbpbrtion of all elementary and secondary stu- 
dents attending private schools has risen slightly in 
recent years, and was approximately 11 percent in 
1985 according to data coHected by the Bureau of 
the Census. The trends in private school enrollments 
revealed in CPS data suggest stability in the relative 
sizes of the two sectors of American elemental^ and 
secondary education — public and private. 

• The fears of some observers in the jPTO's of 
cdritinued substantial declines in private school 
enrollments were not realized: 

• Similarly, the perception, held by many, that 
private schools are expanding rapidly in the 
1980's and absorbing large numbers of stu- 
dents from public schools is not confirmed by 
the natibrial data on enrollment trends from 
CPS (Catterall, 1985). 

• However, given the estimates of private school 
erirbllment by the Center for Statistics, it is 
pbssible that the CPS survey misses substantial 
numbers bf private school students. Furthef- 
mofe, the hatibnal and regional figures could 
mask cbrisiderable variation across States and 
localities in the relative sizes of the public 
and private schbbl sectors, and how they are 
' ing. 



fbotiiotes 

'Wvalc school^ wroil^ rates aii. the proportions of particular pbpula: 
turn groups, enrolled in private schools. Thus, the elementary private 
school enrollment rate for blacks would be the proportion of all blacic 
students m grades I to 8 attending a private schbbl. 

^Another estimate of private school ehiollmeht was derived in the early 
1980^5 using a conibination of data sources— data from private school as: 
sociations, and a comparison of the CS list of private schools jn 21 areas 
with the number of private schools .actually found by a canvas of those 
areas (Cooper &_McLaughlin. 1983; Cooper. WcLaughlin. & Manno. 
1983; Coopen 1985). The resulting estimates of total private school en- 
rollment are also considerably higher than those from CPS— 5 3 million 
for 1982-83 in K-I2 (Cooper. 1985) as opposed to CPS^ figure of 4 1 
million in (Dctober 1982. 

^Private school enrollment Snds relative to public schools vary according 
|o the data scarce Consulted. The decennial census and the Carrenl Popu- 
lation Survey showed private school enrdllmerit declining more rapidly 
than public school enfbllmerit during the I97d's. so that the percentage 
of students attending private schools also declined. Center for Statistics 
data showed private school enrollment declining less rapidly, and an in- 
crease in the proportion of private school enrdllmerit (Williams et al., 
1983). ' 

^Using CPS dala. Bianchi (1982) analyzed family income differences be- 
tween public arid private school students in two ways: She computed the 
ratio of median family incomes of public and private school students 
She also calculated an index of dissimilarity between the income distribu: 
tions of the two sectors, which provides a measure of what proportion of 
all students in public schools would have to come from higher income 
tamilies if the family income distributions for public and pHvale school 
students were to be the same. The income ratios varied erratically be: 
twcen .69 and .81 for elementary schools and .71 and .76 for high 
schools between 1970 and 1979. 

The sanK niea.sures were used to analyze change.s in the relative family 
income di.stributions since 1979. and the results are .sho%vn below. 



Scho ol level 



Vfear 



RaiijD. of. 
public to 
private 

sctvQQi meflian 
family income_ 



Elementary 

index of 
mcome 

dLSsimjiaaty. ._ 
between public 
and private 
schoo ls 



Secondary 



1979 
]962 
1965 



.71 
.70 



23% 
21% 
24% 



Ratio of 
public to 
private 

school median 
family income 


index- of 

income 

dissimilarity 
between pubiic 
and. private 
schools _ 


73 


23% 


70 


23% 


67 


25% 
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Mn tabuiations prepared by the Bureau of the Census fh>m the Current 
Pbpiilatibri Survey, educational attainment is reported for the adatt identi- 
fied as the "householder** or "reference pefsbn,*' and only for children 
who are a relative of that person. In order to reduce the awkwardness of 
referring to such individuals as reference persons or househbiders, they 
are referred to in the text as '^parents:" In most cases, this indlvidoal is 
the child *s parent. 

Other characteristics increasing the jikeiihbbd bf enrbU merit in private 
schools, based on data from the 1982 CPS survey, include fewer children 
in ihe_ household, *' parents** in white collar bccupaiibhs, and the presence 
bf both spbiises in the household (U:S; Department of Education. r984aj. 

*Ndell 0984) reports different patterns in the 1962 CPS data, EnrollmeiJ 
rates for blacks and Hispahics were higher than those of whites at upper 
income levels; However, in several cases these findings arc based on a 
very small number of cases, so the estimates are not reliable. Further- 
more, similar patterns did not appear in the 1979 data. 

'The results presented in the text arc based on changes in median tuition 
and fees. Hovyever, the same analysis was also conducted for mean tui- 
tion levels and the results were very similar. The percentage increases in 
median and mean milion and fees in jhe Jwb time f^ribds— -1979-1982 
and 1982-1985 — differed by no more than 3 percent except for ele- 



mehtary school istudents attending church-related schools for the 1979-82 
period, where the increase was much larger for median hiitiori aiid fees 
(74 percent) than for the mean (58 percent); 

^dver the entire period, 1979-1985, median family income increased 42 
percent and public school expenditures per pupil increased by 62 percent. 

For Catholic schobls, the proportion Of revenues coming from tuition and 
fees has been increasing. as haye operating expenses and the prbpbrtibh 
bflay teachers(NatibhalCatHblic Educational Association. 19 86a, i 986b 
and 1 986c), and all these may be contributing factors to increased tuition 
levels in Cathblic schools. For Catholic high schools, average expendi- 
tures per pupil increased _1_2 percent between 1982-83 and 1985-86 a^^ 
average tuitibri increased 34 percent in the same period (National Catho- 
lic Educational Association, i986a). 



'The analysis for tuition levels^ ^_l??*^''5*^l?*9Jy is limited to elementary 
school students, because the numbers of black and Hispanic secondary 
students in private schcK>ls are too small tb produce reliable estimates bf 
tuition levels for these jroups. For the same reason, estimates for tuition 
in hohchurch-related elementary schbbls are not presented by race/eth- 
nicity. 
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Appeiidix 



The Center for Statistics, U.S. bepartment of Edoca- 
tibri arid the Bureau of the Census both collect na- 
Uprial data dri private school enrollment and ioition. 
The riiethdds used by the two agencies are somewhat 
differerit. 

Center for Statistics 

the Center for Statistics (CS) gathers data from pri- 
vate schools through its Private School Survey. The 
three most recent surveys were in 1980, 1983, and 
1985. The data for 1985 were not yet available 
when this report went to press and the methodology 
utilized for 1980 arid 1983 were not comparable. 

The CS survey gathers data from schools, and until 
the 1983 survey, it was a jmi verse rather than a sam- 
ple survey. There was some concern that the lists oT 
private schools which constituted the universe for the 
earlier surveys were not complete. Therefore, in 
order to increase the representativeness of the survey, 
two sampling frames were utilized in 1983 — a list 
jframe and an area frame. 

An eligible school for the purposes of the CS sur- 
veys must meet three criteria: it includes a first 
grade or above; it is housed in a facility other thari a 
private home; and it provides 4 or more hours of iri- 
struction per day for at least 160 days a year. 
Schools which only serve children. below the first 
grade are excluded. As a result, CS underestiriiates 
the number of children attending private schools for 
nursery school and kindergarten, especially the 
former. 

The Private School Surveys collect rilariy types of in- 
stitutional data about private schools, but are not de- 
signed to collect irifbrrriatidri about the characteristics 
of private school studerits. CS gathers data about 
teachers, prograriis, arid school characteristics. 

Bureau of the Census 

The Currerit Population Survey (CPS) is a sample 
survey of households conducted monthly, with a core 



of questions asked every_ month arid other qiiestidris 
asked less frequently. The survey covers approx- 
imately 60,000 households each rnprith,, which con- 
tain about 150,000 individuals. The October CPS 
asks household inforrriarits about school erifdllmerit 
and educational attairimerit of household rilerilbefs. 
Each October questions are asked abbiit the currerit 
enrollment status of household riiembefs 3 years of 
age or older. For those erirolled iri 12th grade arid 
below^ the questibri is asked whether the school at- 
tended is_a public or private school. Additidrial items 
in the 1979, 1982, arid 1985 surveys asked about the 
arnburit bf tuitibri arid fees paid iri behalf of private 
school studerits arid whether the private school was 
church-related br ribt. 



Because the CPS is a hdusehdld survey, it provides 
irifbrrriatibri about the characteristics of private school 
studerits arid their families, such as race, education^ 
attairirrierit, arid incdnle. However, except for the 
liriiited qiiestidris dn control and tuition added every 
3 years since 1979, it does not provide data about 
the private schools children are attending. The spe- 
cific quesfidns on the October CPS are the following: 

Is (the child) enrolled in public or private school? 

What grade or year is (the child) attending? 

If the school is identified as private, these additional 
questions were asked in 1979, 1982 and 1985: 

Is the school (the child) attends church related or . 

not church related? 

What is the amount of tuition and fees for this 
school year at the school (the child) is attending? 
(Include only fees required for school entry; ex- 
clude room and board, books, uniforms, school 
supplies, and lunches.) 

Reliability of Estimates 

All comparisons cited in the text are statistically sig- 
nificant at the 0.05 level bf sigriificarice. This nieans 
that the difference betv^een twb sample estimates is 
greater than 1.96 times the staridard errdr df the dif- 
ference. 
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Table Al 



Standard errors for Table 1: Private school 
enroUmerit trends: 1970 to 1985 



October 
of 

^ear 



Kri 2 enrollment 
(I n thousands) 



Total 



Public 



Private 



Private school erirdllinent 
as a pei'ceritage of 
total K -12 enrollment 



1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1.976 
1977 
1978 
1979 



1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 



245 

245 

244 

243 

243 

243 

243 

242 

241 

240 

239 

257 

256 

256 

255 

256 



240 
241 
239 
239 
239 
238 
238 
237 
235 
234 

251 
249 
249 
249 
249 



104 


0.2 


102 


0.2 


10D 


0;2 


98 


0:2 


97 


0.2 


98 


0.2 


96 


Q.2 


98 


0:2 


98 


0.2 


^5 


D.2 


102 


0:2 


102 


0.2 


104 


D.2 


98 


0.2 


104 


0.2 



-^Not-avaiJable. 

of the Census. School 

^nrollmeni-^Sx^^^^^ and Ecowmw Chsmcteristlcs of Students: October 198' 
SlSns"'' ^""^ "^^^^ '"^ onpablishea 



Table A2 

^i^rd erroi^fcr TUble 2: Proportion of all students attending private 
schools, by region and metropolitan status -tucnaing private 

Metropolitan status 
and region 



Standar^eitof^ in percent (population size in thousands) for proportion of 
OctobeLenrollment. grades 1-12. attendi ng private schools 



U.S. 



Region: 
Northeast 
North Central 
South 
West 

Meti^opblitan status 
CentraJ city 
Suburb 

Nonnietrpolitah 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Cojnmerce 
C/c/oier 7?7PiCurrentPopDlation Reports 
Enrollment: Trends and Debates. Research 



1970 


1979 


1982 


1985 


0.2 (48.665) 


0.2 (42.981) 


0.2 (41.534) 


0.2 (40.845) 


0.5 (10.877) 
0.4 (14,000) 
0.3 (15,083) 
0.4 (8.337) 


0.5 _(9.734) 
0.4 (11.198) 
0.3 (14.482) 
0.4 (7.567) 


0.6 (8.774) 
0.5 (10.743) 
0.3 (13.782) 
0.5 (8.235) 


0.6 {8.224) 
0.5 (10.365) 
0.3 (14.218) 
0.5 (8.038) 


0.5 (12.588) 
0.3 (17.905) 
0.2 (18.172) 


0.5 (11.106) 
0.3 (17.329) 
0.3 (I4.54fi) 


0.5 (10.969) 
0.4 (16.599) 
0.3 (13.966) 


0.5 (10.115) 
0.4 (16.885) 
0.3 (13.845) 



^lif P^cfilf l^^'^^'f^' ^"^Snrottmm Trends: 

oenes r i^J, NO. JZ1 J, 1982 and unpublished tabu at ons; Bianehi S Private <5rhnn 
m Sociology ^Education and Socializalion. 3. 1982. ' 



TkbleA3 

Standard errors for Table 3: Enrbllment rates iii prime ejemeiitary and secondary schools by race/ 
ethnicity, family income, and control of school: Getbber 1985 

standard errors in percent (population size in thoasands) for the proportion of children attend! ng_private schools 
Ail children Whjte 



Pamiiy Total total Church- Nbnchurch- Total Total Charcb- Noncfiarch- 

inconie enrolled private^ related related enrolled ^ivate^ related related 



TotaP 

Less than $7,500- 
$7,500 to $14,999 
$15,000 to $24,999 
$25,000 to $34,999 
$35,000 to $49,999 
$50,000 and over 


(40,206) 
(5,713) 
(6,339) 
(8,470) 
(7,410) 
(6,274) 
(4,568) 


0.2 
0.4 
0:4 
0.5 
0.6 
0.7 
0:9 


0.2 
0.3 
0:4 
0.4 
0.6 
0.6 
0.8 


0.1 
0.1 
0.1 
0:1 
0.2 
0.2 
0.5 


(32,482) 
(3,228) 
(4,651) 
(6,955) 
(6,619) 
(5,572) 
(4,221) 


0.3 
0.6 
0.6 
0.5 
0.6 
0.7 
0.9 


0:3 
0.5 
0.5 
0.5 
0.6 
0:7 
0.8 


0.1 
0:2 
0.2 
0.2 
0.2 
0:3 
0.5 










Black 






Hispanic3 




Family 
income 


TotaJ __ 
enrolled 


Total 
private^ 


Church- 
related 


Nbrichurch- 
reiated 


Total 
enrolled 


Total 
private^ 


Choich- 
related 


f^actiurch- 
related 


Tota|2 
Less than $7,500. 
$7,500 to $14,999 
$15,000 to $24,999 
$25,000 to $34,999 
$35,000 to $49,999 
$50,000 and Over 


(6,325) 
(2,253) 
(1,441) 
(1,262) 
(590) 
(473) 
(150) 


0.4 
0.4 
0:7 
0.9 
1.8 
1.9 
4.7 


0.3 
0.3 
Q.6 
0:7 
1.6 
1.5 
3.8 


0.2 
0.2 
0.2 
0.4 
0.6 
1.0 
2.8 


(3,908) 
(1,026) 
(1,047) 
(889) 
(503) 
(218) 
(124) 


0:6 
0.9 
1.1 
1.5 
2.2 
3.7 
5.8 


0.6 
0:8 
1.1 
1.4 
2.1 
3.7 
5.8 


0.1 
0:4 

0.2 
0.7 



— Not available. - 
^ includes some students for whom cbritrolbf the private school was not reported: 

2 Includes some students for whom income was not reported. 

3 Hispanics raav-be of any race. _ ._ _ _ _ . . . ^ . . . . .. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, October 1985 Supplement to Current Population Survey, unpublished tabulations. 



Table A4 

Standard errors for Table 4: lUition and fees in private schools, by level and control: October 1985 



Level and 
control of 
school 



Standard errors 



Total 




Proportion of students^ with tuition and fees of: 




_Me_djan 
tuition 
and 
fees 


Mean 
tuition 
and 
fees 


enrollexLL. 
thousands) 


Less than 
$500 


$500- 
$999 


$1,000- 
$1,499 


$1,500- 
$1,999 


$2,000- 
and over 


2,543 


1.5 


1.5 


1.3 


0.8 


1.1 


$ 25 


$ 36 


2,211 


1:6 


1:7 


1:4 


0.8 


0.8 


23 


22 


326 


2.3 


2.2 


3:6 


2:3 


4.4 


212 


179 


1.026 


0.8 


1.4 


2.2 


2.1 


2.2 


32 


87 


859 


0.8 


1:6 


2:5 


2.3 


2.2 


42 


56 


166 


2.0 


2.2 


3.8 


4:0 


5:6 


852 


355 



Elementary^ 
(Grades 1-8) 
Church-related 
Nbnchurch-related 

Secondary^- _ 
(Glides 9-12) 
Church-related 
Nonchurch-related 



^ Based on total narabec otslu dents tor.wh^MujypnJe^^^^^ tuition item for the r.ategories in the table ranged from 10 to 18 

percent. The response rate was higher for nonchatcftcelated schools lhanlchurch-relate^ schools. 

2 Includes some students for whom controUof prlvateschool was not reported. . . 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, October 1985 Supplement to the Current Population Survey, unpublished tabulations. 
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.2 



tabie AS 



Be§lpn_an_cl_ 
melropolitan 
status 



U.S. 

Region: 
Northeast 
NortH Central 
Sooth 
West 

ftletrppojitan status: 
Central city 
Suburb 

Ndnm etrbpblitan 



TotaM 



Standard errors (popuiation size in t housands) for median tuition and fees 



Elerrieritary students 
_ (Grades 1-8) 



Secondary students 
(Grades 9-12) 



Church- 
related 



Nonchurch- 
related 



Total' 



Ghurch- 
related 



$25 


(2,543) 


S23 


26 


(655) 


25 


35 


(754 ^ 
(701) 


34 


37 


43 


31 


(430) 


45 


42 


(805) 


35 


30 


(1.234) 


35 


61 


(505) 


48 



(2.211) $212 (326) 



(565) 
{724) 
(559) 
(365) 



Ndrichurch- 
related 



500 (921) 

- (24) 
257 (139) 

- (66) 



(721) 
(1.056) 
(436) 



436 
244 



(82) 
(176) 
(68) 



$32 


(1.026) 


$42 


58 


(350) 


61 


75 


(284) 


73 


98 


(242) 


-6? 


128 


(150) 


227 


56 


(364) 


55 


83 


(486) 


55 


113 


(176) 


62 



(859) 



(280) 
(271) 
(183) 
(123) 



S852 



(321) 
(392) 
J147) 



1.D02 



(166) 



(70) 
(13) 
(59) 
(27) 



(43) 
(96) 
(30) 



—Not available. ~ - 

sSp tlTV'n?^"'' of the private scHddJ was not reported: _ 

tS.iL" '- °' °' ^-^"^^ O^""^^ 1985 School Enrollment Supplement to the Current Population Survey, unpublished 



Table A6 

fS"l985 ^ ^ P""^*^ f«™"y income: 1982 



Family 
income 



1985: 

tess tiian $7,500 
S7.500 to $14,999 
$15,000 to $24,999 
$25,000 10 $34,999 
$35,000 to $49,999 
$50,0U0 to $74,999 
$75,000 and over 

1982: 

Less than $7,500 
$7,500 to $14,999 
$15,000 to $24,999 
$25,000 to $34,999 
$35,000 to $49,999 
$50,000 to $74,999 
$75 .000 and over 



Standard errors in percent (population siz^in thousands) fo r proportion of students^ with tuition and fees of: 

Elementary students 
(Grades 1-8) 



Total 
riuinber^ 



Less than 
$1,000 



Secondary stadents 
(grades 9-12) 



$1,000- 
$1 .999 



(119) 
(243) 
(446) 
(634) 

mi 

(.306) 
(207) 



(126) 
(342) 
(679) 
(647) 
(403) 
(195) 
(129) 



5.1 
3.4 
2.5 
2.6 
3:5 
5.8 
6.5 



4.7 
3.3 
2:3 
2.3 
2.9 
4.7 
6.7 



$2,000 
and over 



Total 
jLumber^ 



Less than 
$1,000 



$1,000- 
$1,999 



6.2 


5.8 


2.7 


4:6 


4.2 


2.5 


3.6 


3.4 


1.6 


3.1 


2.9 


1.7 


3.5 


3.2 


2.1 


4:6 


4.0 


3.6 


5.2 


4.6 


5.7 



2.2 
1:2 
1.2 
1.4 
2.4 
5.1 
7.1 



1 (109) 



(202) 
(229) 
(161) 

(199) 



4.8 
4.6 
5.5 

3.5 



5.2 
5.0 
6.0 

5.4 



$2,000 
and over 



(83) 




1 8.2 




(133) 


5.6 


6.5 


4:9 


(194) 
(264) 


3.5 


5.2 


4.7 


3.0 


4.5 


4.1 


(168) 


3.0 


5.8 


5.6 


(114) 


1.9 


6.7 


6:8 



1 " ) 1 



3:8 

3.3 
3.7 
4.5 

5.1 



' mlm S?SSSPSlS^gSSSKS ^^'^'^ '"'^ 7 '° 27 percent ui 

secdhdary students). i«5 perceni tor secondary students) and 4 to 26 percent in 1982 (1 1 percent for elementary students and 13 percent tor 

NOTE: May not sum to_ 100 percent due to^rpUhdihg 

SSeSfabSS'"' '""^ °' '"^ »^ School Enrollment Supplements to the Currer,t Population Survey. 
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